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GLADIOLUS— 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


Charlemagne, in type, is 
a pure Nanceianus and a 
production of N. Lemoine 
& Son, Nancy, France. For 
best development of the 
flower spike it seems to re- 
quire quite a rich soil and 
then it can be grown te 
large proportions. Leaves 
broad and spike medium ir. 
length. A prolific producer 
of very small cormlets. 


The color is not readily 
classified and it usually 
carries the uncertain de- 
scription of Sunrise Red, 
but glowirg old-ruse would 
seem to be nearer correct. 
A beautiful creamy throat 
stippled with purple com- 
pletes the color description. 
Charlemagne is a fancy 
flower worthy of a place in 
any collection. 
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A Story for Flower Lovers. 


A Description of the Flower Plantations of Willis E. Fryer, one of 
Minnesota’s Best Known Flower Growers. 
By CLARENCE WEDGE. 
(From The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn.) 


ONE who knows much about the 
horticulturists of Minnesota will dis- 

pute the right of Mr. Willis Fryer of 
Dodge County to the title, “King of Flower 
Growers of the State.” I’m not bringing 
the greenhouse men into this. They’re a 


he has done all this under a physical 
handicap that would make many a mana 
burder to his family. To go over the 
flowers with Mr. Fryer, walking hour 
after hour, every step costing him three 
times the effort that it does the average 





Partial View of Mr. Fryer’s Iris Field. The variety Mrs. W. E. Fryer in the foreground. 


class by themselves—a very honorable and 
necessary class. But of all the outdoor 
flower enthusiasts that I know of in this 
part of the world, Mr. Fryer has brought 
together and compared the merits of more 
phlox, iris, Gladioli, dahlias and peonies 
and such perennial fiowers than any other 
one of my acquaintance. And he has not 
done this merely as the whim and fancy 
of a rich man —an outlet for an overflow- 
ing pocketbook but has managed to do 
it so as to make them bring a profit. He 
has turned them into a beautiful and well- 
furnished home, an up-to-date automobile, 
and one of the best farms of the neighbor- 
hood. And this I have said for the pur- 
pose, more than any other, of adding that 


man, and listen to his cheerful enthusiasm, 
would be the best possible tonic for a 
fainthearted person—like the words of the 
Master to the palsied man, “Be of good 
cheer !” 

I had made up my mind this year that, 
come what might, I would take a day in 
iris season and again in phlox season to 
improve my education in the new and old 
things in these lines, by making a visit to 
the Fryer establishment. But when every 
day as you reach it is full of new work, 
it’s hard to set the time and abide by it. 
And so I found the thirteenth of June, I 
had to make two close connections in 
order to make the sixty miles and back in 
one day, getting up in the small hours of 
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the morning. And when I woke up, it 
was about to rain and my wife said, 
“what’s the use?” I thought so myself— 
a hundred and twenty miles just to see 
some iris, and sprinkling enough to wet 
the walk. But if you make plans and 
don’t live up to them you never get any- 
where, and so I made myself go. Slowly 
and reluctantly the clouds thinned out, 
with now and then a dash against the car 
window to try my patience, and by ten 
o’clock Mr. Fryer had met me at the 
station and was taking me out in his new 
“six” auto. I told him that his old car 
was good enough for a nursery man, and 
where did he get the money? But he just 
smiled and handled the new levers and 
looked over the works and told me he had 
good reports from the shipments of Gladi- 
oli he had made to Australia. 

I have never in my life seen a more 
interesting tenth acre of flowers than Mr. 
Fryer’s little patch of seedling iris in 
full bloom June 13th. No show of named 
varieties that I have ever seen together 
could begin to compare with it. As I took 
my first view within the shelter of young 
evergreens that enclosed it, the first thing 
that caught my eye, towering above them 
all, was the stately variety that he has 
named for his wife, Mrs. Willis Fryer. 
It is a flower of the largest size, carried 
on strong stems 34 inches high, the 
standards of very light blue, giving at a 
distance the impression of white, the falis 
of the richest purple veined at the base 
and bordered or shaded at the edge with 
lighter purple. The health and vigor of 
the plant gives every promise of putting 
this variety among the really useful sorts 
for general planting. I do not recall any 
of the standard varieties of its color equal 
to it. In general effect, it might be com- 
pared with the Reine Nixe, but it is a 
much larger flower and more impressive 
in every way. If Mr. Fryer had accom- 
plished nothing more in all his experi- 
ments with iris in the past twenty years 
than the production of this one variety, it 
would have been well worth his time. 

In the main, however, I was impressed 
with the richness of the yellow and yellow- 
tinted varieties in his seedlings. The 
Honorable may be regarded as the standard 
by which to judge the other kinds of this 
shade. For richness of color, there is 
nothing that I have ever seen superior to 
it, but it is lacking in height and inferior 
in size. At the south end of his seedling 
patch, Mr. Fryer showed a very produc- 
tive kind much larger than the Honorable, 
equally ‘rich in yellow, with falls of a 
darker and a more solid mahogany, that 
is carried on stems at least six inches 
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higher than that popular variety, of which 
it is no doubt a ling. I am not sure 
that Mr. Fryer has named this variety, 
but he will certainly do so and it will be 
one of the things that I shall want to see 
on my own grounds as soon as possible. 

He has named two varieties after his 
children, W. J. and Catherine Fryer, that 
may prove to be the most valuable of all 
the seedlings. They are both yellows of 
the largest size—the standards not quite 
so rich as the Honorable, but fully double 
the size and carried higher up, with falls 
of the deepest, velvety mahogany bordered 
with yellow. It is hard to choose between 
the two, but I think I should prefer the 
one he has named for hisson. A bouquet 
of either one of them would cause a sensa- 
tion anywhere they might be exhibited. 

I have sometimes had inquiries for a 
red iris, which is so far from the natural 
color of this flower that it would seem like 
trifling with descriptive terms to suggest 
the possibility of there being any such 
thing. However, we found among Mr. 
Fryer’s seedling collection two or three 
varieties of a rich mahogany red that it 
would be hard to describe without some 
mention of red. I do not now recall that 
he has given any one of these a name, 
but they are distinctive enough to demand 
special notice and should be of value as 
parents in working out seedlings of still 
stronger red. The iris is a difficult flower 
to describe and requires an artist in 
color to properly designate the shades 
that go to make up an individual flower. 
And so it is impossible to give anything 
like an adequate idea of the richness and 
beauty of this collection of hundreds of 
seedlings so diverse .and interesting that 
it requires more than one visit to properly 
place the many good things that demand 
our attention. 

The Siberian iris is a particularly inter- 
esting species on account of its extreme 
hardiness and its general adaptation to 
exposed places where the German and 
Japanese iris would be torn to pieces by 
storms. Its length of stem, sometimes 
approaching four feet or over, also adapts 
it to a variety of decorative purposes where 
the short-stemmed kinds would be of com- 
paratively little value. As with the other 
species, Mr. Fryer has given this class con- 
siderable attention ar.dI had an excellent 
cpportunity to compare the merits of the 
different varieties. Of the long-stemmed 
kinds, Mr. Fryer considers the Superba 
the largest in flower and the most effec- 
tive for general use. I saw it in a number 
of places on his grounds and it was every- 
where making a very rich show. , The 

[Concluded on page 122.} 
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Gladiolus Growing for Pleasure. 


The Gladiolus is easily the most popu- 
lar out-door flower of to-day, almost every 
color taste may be gratified. The Gladi- 
olus will thrive and give results with but 
little care, and again the most remarkable 
results will forward any extra care or 
attention that is rendered. A season of 
bloom from July until cut down by the 
hard frosts may be enjoyed by successive 
plantings. Even early in June flowers 
may be had, where the convenience of a 
green-house or hotbed is at hand. To 
start the corms that may be planted in 
the open after danger of frosts is over, a 
convenient method and one within the 
reach of all, is to use the ordinary square 
quart size berry basket, from one to three 
corms may be planted according to size, 
barely covering them and having the 
baskets about level full of earth. Ordinary 
garden soil with the admixture of a little 
sifted coal ashes makes a good compost, 
friable and easily drained, to which the 
roots will cling when the basket is re- 
moved prior to planting out. This is 
easily accomplished by cutting the cor- 
ners with pruning shears, and sliding 
the entire “ball” out, which is then 
planted without disturbing the roots. 

Plant so as to have the top of the 
corms at least three inches below the 
surface. A depression’ may be left about 
each one, which will catch the rains and 
also allows the sun’s rays to penetrate 
and warm up the soil. Cultivating will 
gradually level up the surface. These deep 
planted Gladioli require but very little 
support when the plant is large and bear- 
ing a heavy flower spike. As a precau- 
tionary measure against the blue aphisor 
other insects that are sometimes found 
under the outer covering of the corms 
I always soak them for a few minutes in a 
tobacco or nicotine solution “Aphine” or 
any other good commercial product, using 
a solution slightly stronger than that 
recommended for spraying. This also 
acts as a repellant to any insects that 
might be in the soil. 

The ideal fertilizer for any crop is well 
decom stable manure, but this is 
not always available. A “Complete” 
manure such as used for potatoes is an 
excellent substitute. Bone meal or pul- 
verized sheep manure are also good. 
Alternating these with wood ashes fort- 
nightly, cultivating after each application, 
and watering thoroughly when necessary. 
An occasional dressing of air-slaked lime 
is very beneficial in keeping the soil sweet. 
After the flowering spike is well defined, 


a light application of Scotch soot and 
worked into the soil is grand medium for 
intensifying the colors of the flowers, 
especially the pink shades. 

The real beauty of the Gladiolus is only 
realized in September or later, when the 
flowers have more substance, the colors 
brighter, and the spikes finished with a 
greater number of open flowers at a time. 
The blue heliotrope and lavender shades 
are especially fine; in July and August 
the hot sunshine and the pollenizing 
effects of insects cause the flowers to “go 
to sleep” almost as soon as they open. 

For a long season of bloom the follow- 
ing method will be found convenient and 
practical: About April 1 take out all the 
Gladioli from the winter quarters and 
divide each variety in as many parts as it 
is desired to have plantings. Take paper 
bags and mark the planting dates on 
each, in the vicinity of New York City 
July 1 is about the latest safe planting 
date. To insure getting all the blooms, and 
assure ripening of the corms, select all 
the largest and heaviest corms for the 
last planting; all bulblets and small corms 
are best planted at the first planting ; each 
set of bags according to planting dates 
are then placed in boxes, leaving the top 
of the bags open for circulation of air and 
prevent heating; these boxes are then 
placed in a dry, cool cellar until the 
special dates for various plantings occur 
A good vegetable cellar is an ideal place. 
Of the many methods tried I have found 
this to be the very best, as I find but little 
shrinkage in the last lot planted. We 
plant double or zig-zag rows five inches 
apart, 24 inches between the rows. This 
allows convenience in cultivating and 
gathering the flowers. High cultivation 
sometimes renders it necessary to afford 
some support. This we furnish by driv- 
ing stout Bamboo canes in a single line 
four feet apart, stretching jute twine 
down one side of the row and up the other 
side turning a loop around each stake. This 
allows a free circulation of air, and sup- 
ports the spike as long as necessary. 

When the Gladioli have all bloomed it 
is well to give a thorough weeding and 
cultivating, with an application of lime to 
the soil to sweeten it and release the 
latent properties of the fertilizers that 
have been used. This benefits the corms 
in the soil and insures good stock for the 
next year. Digging the corms should be 
done before the foliage becomes too much 
ripened. Six inches of the stalk may be 

[Concluded on page 116.) 



































MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











A PIONEER HOME AND ITS GARDEN 
OF FLOWERS. 


“The kiss of the Sun for pardon 

The song of the Birds for mirth 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than any place else on earth.” 


From the pewter cup Sophia took a 
small pinch of salt and sprinkled it on her 
piece of bread, t! 2n went out to the log 
house and seating herself in the doorway, 
slowly munched it. She knew it was eleven 
o'clock for the sun had just reached the 
edge of the second step which marked the 
time that Aunt Zelinda usually put t oa. 
toes to boil. But she was hungry, and O 
how she did crave that bit of salt. The 

supply had been getting a little short 
lately and only last evening Uncle Aaron 
had again cautioned them to use it spar- 
ingly, and had then told the children how, 
a few years ago, a neighbor had traveled 
horseback to the hamlet of Cleveland a 
distance of forty miles and brought the 
first barrel of salt that was ever in their 
county. How, on account of there being 
no road and only a trail through the 
forest, it had to be brought Indian fashion 
by being tied on poles dragged by the 
horse. 

The doorway of the log house was 
Sophia’s favorite place for she could watch 
the bees and birds among the fragrant 
blooms of the honeysuckle which had been 
trained up the trellis made of cut saplings. 
She felt a sort of proprietorship of it for 
since they had moved into the large new 
frame building she had used it for her 
playhouse, being careful to not disturb 
Uncle’s oxyokes, flails, sickle, grain cradle, 
wooden plow and other toois stored there; 
all of which he was very saving for farm- 
ing implements were difficult to obtain. 
She was just now planning to enlarge the 
area of her homestead by the addition of 
a flower garden, that is, if Uncle thought 
it advisable, and his sanction was most 
important. She wanted it for her very 
own and to ’tend it herself. Her plans 
were interrupted by two blasts from the 
conch shell which she knew were intended 
for her because that was the way Aunt 
Zelinda always blew, one short and one 
long, just as if she was saying, So-p-h-i-a. 
Aunt kept the conch shell on the mantel 
over the big fireplace now with other 
treasures which she had brought with her 
in the wagon on the long trip to the New 
Connecticut, for they seemed a part of 
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the old New England home and were very 
dear to her. 

Sophia took the large gourd and brought 
water from the spring for dinner, resolv- 
ing that she would speak to Uncle Aaron 
about her plan immediately after the noon 
meal. She had once heard Aunt Mary 
Ann, who was a maiden lady, say that it 
was of no use to ask a favor of a hungry 
man, and she watched furtively to see if 
he ate heartily. 

When the subject was broached, Uncle, 
who was a thoughtful man and greatly 
interested in the training of his niece, ex- 
pressed himself in favor of it but explained. 
that there was much work and respon- 
sibility connected with it all of which 
would devolve on her and that she must 

ot undertake more than she could well 
care for. 

He said a garden required thoughtful 
planning, that he began planning his in 
midwinter, and that some of the things he 
was doing this season he had planned 
several years ago when he lived back east, 
but was carrying in his heart the vision of 
a home on the Western Reserve. The 
dream had become a reality, first the 
temporary log house, then the frame one 
which he had built with his own hands, 
for he was a carpenter by trade, and now, 
in progress, the garden of his ideal. 

The Pioneer front yard like the parlor 
was usually kept free from intrusions, and 
a neat picket fence extended from each 
front corner of the house to the main 

. One corner, near the house was 
sheltered by tall twin wild cherry trees, 
and their roots were blanketed with 
myrtle. An oblorg bed had a clump of 
the early red “piney” at each end and 
clove pinks in the center, while under 
the windows on either side of the door 
were snowberry shrubs. Sprouts of 
the striped York and Lancaster rose were 
permitted to grow in natural wilfulness, 
bloomed freely and although cut down at 
least once a year, were equally brilliant 
the next season. 

The dining room and kitchen were in 
one large room with outside doors opposite 
each other and the one from the dining 
side opened to a side yard which was the 
real flower garden and was also fenced in. 
There was a lattice frame over the door 
on which was trained a vine called Lady 
Washington’s Bower. A space each side 
of the door was devoted to clumps of 
lilacs, hundred leaf roses, corn lilies and 
tiger lilies. Through the center of the 
garden leading from the door to the gate 
opposite was a walk made of rough flat 
stones and as they walked he told her the 
names of the flowers, and that in those 
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center beds he had planted mostly annuals 
that bloom the entire summer. There 
were several varieties of marigolds, pe 
tunias, verbenas, candytuft, and the fra- 
grant mignonette. In the beds next to 
the fence were many hardy plants, ragged 
robin, bergamot, spikes of lavender, the 
green and white striped ribbon grass, 
butter and eggs, Canterbury bells, hardy 





One of Sophia’s descendants and her favorite 
flower which was unknown to the gardens 
of the early pioneers. 


larkspur, fox glove, live forever, Spanish 
iris, tansy, feverfew, spearmint and pepper- 
mint. There were other raised beds which 
filled the space between the center beds 
bordering the walk, and those next the 
fence. When he and Aunt Zelinda had 
decided to come west, they had carefully 
planted and saved seeds from their own 
flowers and many of their friends had 
given them seeds and plants to be planted 
in the garden of the new home and which 
would be daily reminders of those left 
behind, and his eyes filled with sudden 
tears as he showed her the circular bed of 
gorgeous coxcomb grown from seed given 
by a dear one who had since passed away. 
Outside the gate and sheltering the spring 
was a sassafras tree always of interest to 
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Sophia. Sweet clover also grew luxu- 
riously in both sun and shade. 

On the other side of the house near the 
kitchen door was an immense rain trough 
or the Pioneer’s cistern, in which she 
often watched countless little wigglers 
and which brought her, later, many a 
mosquito bite. It also afforded her a con- 
venient looking-glass. In front of the 
door was a platform over which a pear- 
tree shed its young shade, and on which 
were hung shears and all such for the 
health of the tree. A little farther on 
were stately hollyhocks, and Uncle had 
enough seed of those so that he had a row 
the entire length of his cornfield. The 
woodhouse faced the kitchen, and in the 
space between grew many four-o’clocks 
whose fragrance was so pronounced that 
even to the purpling twilight of her life, 
their perfume brought back the golden 
beauty of the scene, and with it came the 
hum of Aunt Zelinda’s spinning wheel in 
its accompaniment to her clear sweet 
voice in 

“On the other side of Jordan 
In the sweet fields of Eden 
There is rest for the weary 
There is rest for you.” 

Sophia had her garden, and through her 
influence many have made the world 
more beautiful by the?r love and culture 
of flowers. Mrs. A. H. Austin. 





Note by the Editor— 

The photograph in Mrs. Austin’s article 
this month is of Miss Evelyn Kirtland 
and the Gladiolus she holds is one of 
Mrs. Austin’s originations which she has 
named after the young lady in the pic- 
ture. The variety Evelyn Kirtland is one 
of the very largest known and took first 

prize last year at the Cleveland show for 
the longest spike and the largest flower. 


It would seem that owing to the back- 
ward growing conditions early in the sea- 
son that there might be considerable 
difficulty in having some of the best late 
varieties in bloom in time for the flower 
shows in August. However, it is these 
uncertainties that make competition at 
flower shows interesting. If conditions 
were always the same, the growing of 
flowers would be reduced to a mathe- 
matical basis, and the interest, therefore, 
largely lost. Human nature always con- 
tains a speculative or gambling element 
no matter how thoroughly subdued, and 
it is this primitive instinct that makes a 
good sportsman, and it takes a good sports- 
man to compete at flower shows. Uni- 
form success every year is out of the 
question. 
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Definition of an Amateur. 


This subject as it applies to real ama- 
teurs does not seem to be readily settled, 
and it is noticeable that expressions from 
real amateurs have not been numerous. 
Whenever a real amateur does express 
himself, he does not agree with the classi- 
fication which professionals would like to 
have applied. As an instance of this we 
quote from the Bulletin of The American 
Dahlia Society which prints a letter from 
Mrs. Charles H. Stout, Shorthills, N. J., 
which is as follows: 

“ Would it not bea geod plan at either this or 
some other meeting the executive board to 
plan the dra’ of some sort of line between the 
professional amateur? At last year’s show a 
very fine exhibit was put in by avery wealthy 

person who, of course, a professional in entire 
awe of the Dahlias. The entries were all in 
the amateur classes, but after the judging was 
over this gardener took orders in his own order 
book for tubers of his Dahlias. Many trve ama- 
teurs who do their own superintending have much 
to compete with in such cases as this. In the 
National Dahlia Society this person would have 
forfeited a: prizes.’ 

This point to which Mrs. Stout refers 
is one of the most important ones in de- 
fining an amateur. We have not seen 
any contention that the wealthy growers 
who employ professional gardeners are 
entitled to recognition as amateurs, and 
we do not think they are entitled to such 
recognition. The real amateur is the man 
who is his own gardener and who grows 


for the pleasure or love of the work and 


not for profit. The quantity of stock that 
he grows need not enter as a factor pro- 
viding he grows as a diversion and not 
for the income. 

We think one point has been definitely 
settled by the discussion during the past 
two years and that is regarding the sell- 
ing of stock by amateurs. We do not be- 
lieve that anyone now contends that the 
sale of small quantities of stock need 
turn an amateur grower into a profes- 
sional. MADISON COOPER. 


Fuller eats of the 
Gladiolus Shows. 


In several numbers of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER subscribers have sug- 
gested that it would be of great interest 
and value if the Secretaries would make 
a fuller report of the shows, giving the 
names of winning varieties to all of which 
the writer readily agrees, but very few 
have any ideaof the vast amount of work 
the Secretary has to do. I would cite one 
instance that last year at Newport over 
250 entry cards had to be rewritten through 
the carelessness of exhibitors leaving those 
sent them at home—had there not been 
duplicate cards at hand they would have 
been disqualified. 

This year the schedule has over 170 








prizes—these cards have all to be written 
with the names and addresses of the ex- 
hibitor which is no slight task-——what with 
other clerical work the poor Secretary’s 
‘nose is kept on the grindstone from start to 
finish and sees less of the show than any 
one. If exhibitors would co-operate they 
can help greatly by handing to the Secre- 
tary the names of their winning varieties 
in the classes where a certain number of 
spikes of one color is called for—the 
writer will gladly furnish slips for this 
purpose at Boston—then he can furnish 
a list that will be valuable.—H. YOUELL. 


Note by the Editer : 

Secretary Youell has given us above 
some idea of the difficulties which beset 
the office of Secretary at flower shows. 
The task of ascertaining the winning 
varieties in all the classes would be a 
difficult thing for a person with nothing 
else to do as there is no uniformity in the 
labeling of varieties and sometimes the 
exhibits are badly crowded for space. 
The suggestion, therefore, that exhibitors 
could greatly help by handing in to the 
Secretary the names of their winning 
varieties is a good one and it is hoped 
that it will be acted seek mye. 





One of our TR asks for sug- 
gestions which will help to give a money 
return for cut flowers and corms, and we 
would be giad to hear from those who 
have had experience, especial]v in a small 
way. Such a problem is |argely local and 
there are doubtless many different ways 
of securing a financial income from one’s 
garden as well as the pleasure to be derived 
from the growing of flowers. Therefore, 
a record of experiences will be helpful. 

Amateur growers planting less than 
1000 bulbs have an opportunity of win- 
ning some good prizes in Class C at the 
coming show of the American Gladiolus 
Society. The list of prizes is a very at- 
tractive one and for the most part the 
prizes may be competed for by most any 
grower. The small amateur may not 


have such another opportunity. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 


The following additional premium offers 
should ‘xe added tothe list of prizes open for 
competition at the Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Society to be held at Boston 
August 11, 12 and 13, which was published 
in the June number. 

Complete schedule may be had A 
addressing sa ad Youell, 538 
Cedar St., Syracuse, N. 

CLASS A. 
P. Hopman & Sons, HiLLEGOM, HOLLAND. 
No. 3¢—$10 First, $5 Second—Bes‘ 25 spikes Pink 


CLASS B. 


AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 


No. 49—Silver Medal, First; Bronze Medal, 
Second— exhibit of at least 15 varieties, :. 
spikes each, correctly named. 


CLASS C. 


THe GARDEN MAGAZINE, GARDEN Ciry, N.Y. 


No. &7--The Garden Magazine Achievemen: 
7 ag the winner of the most first prizes in 


Unsolicited Kind Words. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is 
just the help that I have long wanted and 
I have learned many things from its pages. 
I have grown Gladioli for nearly 60 years 
and am now 72. I have a large ae 
from many growers. W. C. D. 





You will find enclosed check for $2.00. 
Please extend my subscription te THE 
MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. |! find it 
very helpful and the best single flower 
journal published. J. W.L. 





The above from letters received from 
readers of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER are only samples of kind words 
which we receive nearly every day. THE 
Mop=Rrn GLADIOLUS GROWER has certain!y 
been appreciatively received. 





Gladiolus Growing for Pleasure. 
(Continued from page 112.) 


left on the corms to advantage. When 
first dug they should be spread out in a 
thin layer in a cool, airy place until 
thoroughly cured. After being well rip- 
ened and thoroughly dried the tops may 
be cut off close to the corm, the last 
year's corm removed, and then packed in 
thin layers about two or three deep in 
shallow boxes and placed in a cool, dry, 
frost-proof cellar. A thick lining of news- 
papers in the boxes is a good insurance 
against extreme drops in the temperature. 
--P. W. Popp in Gardener's Chronicle of 
America. 



































WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


GLADIOLUS PRICE VARIATION, 











To THE Eprror :— 


Your editorial on “Price Variation” in 
the July number of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER opens up a very interesting 
line of thought. The past season I faced 
the problem of disposing of some 500,000 
surplus bulbs with small knowledge both 
of markets and prices. I solved it as 
follows: First, I decided that the florists 
and dealers were the trade I desired to 
reach, then I looked up the files of trade 
papers and catalogues to get a line on 
prices, sizes, etc. 

The more I studied, the less I knew; 
there seemed to be no standarc either of 

ices or sizes. My natural desire was to 
foliow the lead and make prices accord- 
ing to sizes. But what was first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth sizes? Once in a 
while a fellow with a little more back- 
bone than the rest quoted a definite size 
like 14 inch, which seemed a reckless 
thing to do when most everybody was 
trying to see how many adjectives they 
could find to indicate size without being 
definite about it. Finally, I concluded I 
would make my own standard and did so, 
as follows: 2 inch, 14 inch, 1 imch, 4 inch. 
That is, any bulb that did not measure 2 
oe in diameter went into the 14 inch 

class and so on down the line. 

Having disposed of the matter of sizes, 
prices were next in order. After sizing 
everything up, I could only guess at it at 
best, as the rule seemed to be “all the 
traffic will stand,” “if that don’t suit we will 
take less.” Now, that sort of an attitude 
never suited me; looks like poor business, 
so I went to my grower and asked him 
how much it cost per 1000 to raise Gladi- 
oli. His answer “Don’t know,” I think 
would be the general answer. However, 
he did have a fair idea of how much 
labor, fertilizer etc., was usec, also how 
many bulbs were planted and how many 
harvested. By much figuring I finally 
arrived at some approximate results from 
which I manufactured my prices. 

The article of “C. M. S.” on page 100 
(July issue) seems to illustrate the price 
matter nicely. While the commercial end 
is not quite so bad in its range, still, taking 
Ame-~'ca for instance, there is no reason 
for t. : price ranging from $3.C0 to $15.00 
for first size. I admit. that the vield varies 
with different seasons but the costs of 
preparing, planting and harvesting, etc., 
are there to tell you what your crop has 
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cost you. I disposed of my surplus at 
what, to me, were remunerative prices 
and had to turn down orders. (I might 
add that I do not deal in Gladioli but only 
sell what we grow.) I had many in- 
quiries from dealers for quotations in 10,- 
000 to 50,000 lots, but I notice that they 
did not seem to be willing to pay my price, 
or at least, they never came back. 

When I can take what the goods cost 
me, add a generous profit and also a 
sufficient selling cost and dispose of that 
product, I am not afraid of losing any 
money. 

Now, Mr. Cooper, there are just two 
things that you could help quite a num- 
ber of us on and that is by telling us: 

1. By what method do the growers and 
dealers fix their prices? 

2. What is a first size bulb, ig | e 


Note by the Editor— 


It is probably true that few if any 
growers of Gladioli, eve those who grow 
on a large wholesale scale, are able to 
tell what the actual cost of growing is 
even during any given season. For the 
reason that definite costs are not known 
there is much variation in prices and 
doubtless many Gladiolus corms are sold 
at bare cost of production if not at an 
actual loss. 

It is, we believe, pretty generally un- 
derstood that a first size corm is 1} in 
diameter or larger. Sizes above 1}” are 
sometimes termed selected or given 
special designation. 

Any grower who has costs available 
will confer a positive benefit to the trade 
if he will but write us with some definite 
information along this line. The cutting 
of prices is a serious detriment to the 
trade and price cutting generally results 
from lack of definite information as to 
cost of production. 





PRICES OF GLADIOLUS CORMS. 
To THE Eprror :— 


The article by “C. M. S.” in the July 
number regarding the price of Gladiolus 
corms, and the editorial relating to it, 
lead me to relate my experience. Several 
different lots were purchased by me this 
spring, both named varieties and mix- 
tures, with a great range in prices. Some 
cost me as low as $1.00 for 75, and one 
collection of named varieties averaged 
15c each. There were all prices between. I 
carefully examined each lot, and found 
that the rule was that price indicates 
quality—those that cost the most were 
the best. The cheapest bulbs were so 
poor that I was tempted to throw them 


' 
' 
; 
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away. The highest priced were the finest 
by far, as good as any I have produced in 
my own garden. This little experience 
led me to the conclusion that price rules 
quality, in bulbs as well as in horses or 
real estate. 

There is another point that I thought 
of when I sent in some of my orders for 
named varieties. It was late in the sea- 
son, and I feared because of that fact I 
might get inferior bulbs, the growers 
probably having filled their earlier orders 
with the best. But I am perfectly satis- 
fied that 1 got as good a deal as the man 
who ordered early. The latest lot I re- 
ceived were as fine as any I ever had. 

R. E. BOOMHOWER. 





GROWING GLADIOLI FROM CORMELS. 


I have had very good luck in growing 
Gladioli from bulblets and have found a 
plan to keep them cultivated before they 
sprout. Bulblets are slow in coming up 
and as it is difficult to find the rows to 
cultivate them, I have worked out the 
following scheme : 

] plant the bulblets first, covering them 
to the proper depth and then I sow onion 
seed close to the row at the usual depth. 
The onions are up in a week and show 
plainly where the rows are, and the rows 
can be cultivated long before the bulblets 
are up. The onions can be pulled and 
used as green onions for the table with- 
out disturbing the bulblets in the least as 
the bulblets are well below the surface 
and the onions grow close to the top of 
the gro D. C. F. 


A LABOR SAVING WEEDING TOOL. 


I find that a four tined potato digger is 
a very useful tool for weeding small stock 
after it gets too tall for the iron tooth 
garden rake. It slides in among the 
small plants and stirs up the soil and 
loosens the small weeds. I do not use iit 
on large plants as it is apt to tear the 
stems. S. E. SPENCER. 


Secretary Henry Youell, Syracuse, N.Y, 
has received from Metzner Floral Ca, 
San Francisco, California, a box contain- 
ing 18 spikes of Gladioli. Considering 
the 3,000 mile journey they arrived in 
good condition, and Secretary Youell has 

ed that an attempt be made to 
ship for exhibition at the flower show of 
The American Gladiolus Society on Aug. 
11 to 13, 1916, at Boston. With greater 
care in packing and reasonable weather 
conditions it is hoped that bloom may be 
shipped from coast to coast im present- 
able condition. The strain which is be- 
ing grown by the Metzner Floral Co. is 
of unusual size and contains some un- 
usual color blendings. 





Friends of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER have in some cases kindly offered 
to distribute sample copies among in- 
terested friends or at flower shows. This 
is very helpful indeed and for such a pur- 
pose we will be glad to supply free sample 
copies. THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
proves a positive benefit to most growers 
of Gladioli, and it is, therefore, doing your 
friend a favor to let him know of its ex- 
istence. 





Device for Lifting Gladiolus 


Seedlings from Flats. 

In growing seedlings in Florida I plant 
in flats, in rows about 2 inches apart and 
with a device I have made I transfer the 


a strip of stiff sheet metal, nailed at right 
angles as shown in the sketch. I press 
the metal under a row in the flat, cut it 
out with a pointing trowel and lift out 
the two inch section with all the bulbs 
and plants undisturbed and lay in the 
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rows to the open ground without disturb- 
ing the roots. In the open ground I make 
the rows 18 inches apart. The device re- 
ferred to consists of a piece of lath with 


trench where they are to grow. The 

green leaves will soon perish and the 

bulbs start their second growth. 
THEODORE L. MEAD. 
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Winter Storage of Gladiolus Bulbs. 


By S. E. SPENCER. 


HE care of the bulbs throwzh the 

winter is one of the most important 

problems which the grower must solve. 
It iscomparatively easy to grow them ana 
to get them cleaned andi dried out is not 
difficult if one has good storage room, 
but very few dealers will accept celivery 
in the autumn or early winter. The mail 
order season does not begin till March, 
so it is necessary to provide a plhace for 
winter storage where they will be safe 
from frost or fire, where the temperature 


concrete walls and floor and the floor 
above is steel and concrete. The walls 
above the first floor are built of hollow 
concrete blocks and the roof is covered 
with building paper painted with thin 
cement. This not proving satisfactory a 
heavy coat of tar was added which stopped 
all leaks. This main floor is used for a 
show room and shipping room during the 
flowering season, and when the bulbs are 
dug they are brought here, spread in 
shallow boxes and stacked up to dry 














Exterior view of Mr. Spencer’s bulb storage house. 


can be kept between 40° and 50° and the 
air moist enough to prevent the bulbs 
from drying up. 

For the storage of a stock of five hundred 
bushels or less a cellar is best for several 
reasons. It is easiest to protect from 
frost, can easily be made fire-proof, greatly 
reducing the insurance rate, and the hu- 
midity is about right to keep the bulbs 
plump and firm. 

In a house cellar where a furnace is in 
use the air is likely to be too warm and 
dry, and after the bulbs are properly 
dried out some protection should de given 
to prevent shrinkage, and some ventila- 
tion if the temperature runs too high. 

The building shown in the cut is 24 x 
28 feet, and was designed to hold the 
bulbs grown on four or five acres averag- 
ing one hundred bushels per acre as they 
come from the fieid. The cellar hassclid 


with windows open. On stormy days the 
bulbs are sifted to remove dirt and bulb- 
lets and hasten the drying. 

Before freezing weather all must be 
moved down stairs and placed in the 
racks ready for cleaning. These racks 
are built to keep the boxes three inches 
apart for ventilation. My boxes are 5 x 
18 x 24, holding about one bushel. Some 
growers use larger and some smaller 
ones. The size is not important but they 
should not be over six inches deep and 
the bottoms of most of them should be 
ventilated. One lot made with window 
screen wire over the bottoms supported 
by lath nailed one inch apart were ex: 
pensive but very satisfactory as no bulb- 
lets can shake out. After the bulbs are 
cleaned all except the smallest can be 
stored in boxes with slat bottoms, the 
strips being about 2x4 inch and one 
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half inch apart. Bulblets are kept on the 
floor in tight boxes, the large bulbs in 
the center, and small sizes, which pack 
closer and are more liable to gather mois- 
ture at the top of the rack. 

A small stove in one corner is used 
when to keep the temperature 
up to 40°. This cellar could be improved 
in one particular. If the walls were built 
of hollow blocks it would be a better pro- 
tection from “rost. 

From January till planting time con- 
stant attention is necessary to prevent 
the bulbs from sprouting. If left un- 
cleaned or if packed too closely in the 
boxes as soon as the temperature rises 
the roots will start. This is not serious 
if they are promptly dried off, but if not 
discovered in time the white sprouts will 
push out, making them unsalable and 
reducing the vitality of the bulbs. 

With proper attention bulbs will keep 
in such a store room in perfect condition 
till mid-summer. 

I intend before another harvest to 
greatly improve the facilities of this build- 
ing by plastering the walls of the main 
room and installing hot water heat. This 
will enable me to clean the bulbs on this 
floor, ship away early fall orders, and the 
remainder can then be put in permanent 
racks in the cellar for the winter. This 
change will save one handling and pro- 
vide a better place for cleaning and dry- 
ing the bulbs. 


The Iris Borer. 


The irises are singularly immune from 
the diseases and insect pests that afflict 
the other denizens of the flower garden, 
but as is usually the case when one be- 
gins to cultivate a plant, various pests 
soon appear, and the iris is beginning to 
show that it is no exception to the general 
rule. Already there is an iris leaf blotch, 
an iris brand, an iris bulb scab and an 
iris rust, all caused by vegetable para- 
sites, but the most dangerous of all the 
pests that threaten the iris is an insect 
whose larvae destroy the underground 
stems or rootstocks. 

This insect, called the iris borer (Ma- 
cronoctua onusta), is not very well known 
even to the entomologists and has ap- 
parently entirely escaped the notice of 
the nurseryman and florist but the latter 
seem destined to become will acquainted 
with it in the near future. Already it is 
causing great damage in the iris beds and 
growers of these flowers should be on the 
watch for it. It appears to have been 
confined originally to the wild species of 
iris in the Eastern States but has now 
spread to the gardens and has been found 
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in abundance as far west as Chicago. 
Usually it is said te be rather local in its 
operations being found year after year in 
the same. spot, but it is likely to become 
more widely spread as plants from in- 
fected nurseries are distributed. 

In late May or early June, just as the 
irises are ceasing to bloom, the first work 
of the insect may be noted in infected 
clumps. If the young leaves at the center of 
the cluster show the depredations of some 
chewing insect and other leaves im the 
cluster begin to wither and turn brown it 
is likeiy that the iris borer is at work. 
The insect soon works down through the 
tender parts of the plant unti! it reaches 
the rootstock where it completes iits de- 
velopment and incidentally destroys the 
underground parts. If noticed early 
enough the upper part of the leaf cluster 
may be removed and the insect thus 
headed off without muchinjury to the plant. 

According to Mr. Henry Bird who has 
made a study of this pest, the mature in- 
sect appears in September or October 
and lays its eggs on the bases of the old 
iris leaves. These do not hatch until the 
following May, and if the iris bed be 
burnt over late in the autumn it ought 
to soon dispose of the insects. Spraying 
the piants with arsenate of lead in May 
in anticipation of the attacks of the lar- 
vae is also suggested, but owing to the 
waxy bloom on the leaves it is difficult to 
make a spray stick. In digging irises for 
planting in new beds one should be care- 
ful that none of the pests are transierred 
to the new location. The full-grown 
larvae are about two inches long and 
nearly as thick as the little finger. They 
are pale flesh color with lateral black 
spots. The mature insect flies at dusk 
and belongs to the group known as Noc- 
tuidae. It is about two inches across the 
wings and colored a mixture of grays, 
purples and yellows. 

At present the iris borer appears to be 
most plentiful in the Eastern States. Al- 
though its natural food plant is the iris it 
has been found on the blackberry liky 
( Belamcanda Chinensis) and may in time 
extend its attention to the Gladiolus which 
also belongs to the Iridaceae. There is a 
short account of this insect with an illus- 
tration and bibliography in the New York 
State Museum Bulletin No. 155. 

WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


We invite articles however short on 
other outdoor flowering plants as well as 
the Gladiolus and especially the outdoor 
flowering bulbs. Articles on the iris and 
the dahlia, both of which are deservedly 
popular, are especially wanted. 
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{ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. A!] questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full mame and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. ]—Eprror. 





Bonemeal for Roses. 
Horticulture Pub. Co.. 


Your article on rose culture in issue of March 
25, written by Arthur C. Ruzicka, recommends 
liquid manure only. I have always found bone- 
meal x eal is not soluble in 
water. How a it? CONSTANT READER. 

I was wrong in stating that bonemeal 
was not soluble in water. What I realiy 
meant was that a large portion of it will 
not dissolve at once, thus wasting quite 
a little, and it is always waste that will 
vat into the profits of the growers. If 
you will watch my articles you will see I 
recommend plenty of bone both -in the 
soil and applied all fall and early winter. 
If this is done as we do it the liquid man- 
ure will suffice in the spring and there 
will be very little unused bone going out 
with the soil. Growers who can use all 
their old soil to good advantage will not 
have to be so careful for they will get it 
back in hay, corn or whatever crops the 
old soil is used for. I cowld not recom- 
mend heavy applications of bone meal in 
the spring on plants that are to be thrown 
out and feel right about it for I know 
from experience that a good portion of 
the bone is not consumed. We use plenty 
of bone in the fall and early winter, as 
I have stated above, and | advise others 
to do the same, and will again when fall 
comes around if I am still here to write 
for Horticulture. As for using other pre- 
parations such as tankage, blood and 
bone, etc., I often use all of them, but 
find it rather difficult to advise others to 
do so, owing to the fact that Horticulture’s 
circulation covers the whole country and 
what we would call tankage here may be 
something altogether different elsewhere 
as far as actual analysis goes. If there 
was only une brand of bene, blood and 
bone, sheep manure, etc., it would be very 
simple, as growers could not go wrong. 
There are many places beth private and 
commercial that have no facilities for ap- 
plying: liquid manure. We receive many 
letters which are often answered by mail, 
asking advice as to this or that, and any 
good fertilizer or other article used in the 





greenhouse or garden will not go unrecom- 
mended where the user will profit by it. 
There are plenty cf wide-awake growers 
who are always on the lookout for new 
things that are better than what we have 
had, thus insuring sales for any good 
article well advertised.—Horticulture, Bos- 
ton. 


Rochester White Lacking in Vigor. 
To THE Epiror :— 


Last spring I purchased some Rochester White 
Gladiolus corms. They were represented as a 
valuable variety of white Gladioli. Out of the 
corms a at least one-fourth of the plants 
are = ly and weak and will apparently soon die. 
pi = ers are maintaining only a half-hecrted 


“he Rochester White really deficient in vigor and 
stamina, or do you think that my cult condi- 
tions have something to do with it? I am growing 
40 other varieties and they are all flourishing. 

T. T. H. 

Answer :— The variety Rochester White 
cannot be called a strong grower. Never- 
theless, it is a fine variety and worth ex- 
perimenting with. We growit successfully 
and although we lose some corms each 
year from disease, yet when well grown 
Rochester White is a fine thing. It is a 
slow increaser and this is another disad- 
vantage of the variety. 

You should take good care of those 
plants that are doing fairly well and you 
will probably get some fine corms of your 
own growing for another season’s bloom. 
When you grow Rochester White to per- 
fection, we are very sure that you will 
like it. 

The editor has had in preparation for 
some time an article on the construction 
of crates for shipping cut Gladioli. This 
article should have appeared before this 
and especially as the drawings are ready 
for illustrating it. Neglect is the only 
excuse. This article will illustrate the 
crates successfully used for several years 
by Arthur Cowee and the crates used by 
the editor for the past two or three sea- 
sons. Both methods ship the flowers up- 
right standing in water. 
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The Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 
Annual Flower Show. 


The fourth annual flower show of the 
Gladiolus Society of Ohio will be held in 
the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19, 
1916. We were unable to secure a copy 
of the premium list in time for publica- 
tion, but copies can be had on application 
to Wilbur A. Christy, Secretary, Warren, 
Ohio. Copies will be furnished to mem- 
bers and on request to all intending ex- 
hibitors. All who expect to exhibit should 
notify Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, R. E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio, 

giving the number of vases and amount 
of space desired. 


A Story for Flower Lovers. 
[Continued from page 111.] 


Grandis, I should call the next in value. 
It is much like the Distinction but with 
longer and lighter coiored falis. These 
two, with the Alba or white Siberian, 
would make a trio of the most useful of 
the long-stemmed sorts. They are entirely 
distinct and worthy of a place in any lawn 
where the iris is used for decorative effect. 
Of the later blooming and shorter stemmed 
varieties, the Orientalis and Snow Queen 
are quite indispensable, blooming as they 
do just after the German varieties, and 
like their longer stemmed sisters, of 
extreme hardiness and wind-resisting 
qualities. The Snow Queen is almost in 
a class by itself and always attracts a 
great deal of interest wherever it is grown. 

Mr. Fryer was one of the first in Minne- 
sota to experiment with the new Hydran- 
gea, Arborescens, or Hills of Snow, as it 
is sometimes called, and I was pleased to 
find that he regards it as “one of the 
finest shrubs there is.” He has had 
blooms measuring 15 inches in diameter. 
He says that with him it begins in June 
and with proper trimming he can pick 
flowers as late as September. He has a 
method of trimming that increases the 
time of bloom on older plants. Heleaves 
the center of the bush with little or no 
trimming for early blooms, and by cutting 
back the outer branches, all around the 
shrub, gets a crop of later blossoms from 
them. His older plants are doing well out 
in the full exposure, but knowing the 
natural habitat of the piant tobe in shady 
places, I am inclined to think that with 
partial shade he would have even more 
success than he has made in this new 
and valuable shrub. 


The record breaking hot and dry 

eather which has been experienced dur- 
ing july, following an unprecedented coid 
and wet spring has so such unusual 
conditions for growi — that just 
what will aes te to the Gladiolus crop is 
uncertain at this time. As growers well 
know, buds sometimes “sunburn” to an 
extent which seriously interferes with 
their value; and lack of moisture, of 
course, produces results which are too 
well known to need explanation. 


An error was made in Class 87 of the 
Revised Schedule of The American Gladi- 
olus Society for the Roston show in Au- 
gust. The achievement medal was offered 
by The Garden Magazine, Garden City, 
N. Y., and not The Garden City Magazine 
as stated. Secretary Youell requests us 
to make this correction. 





The growing season this year continues 
to be unusual. Following a cold, wet 
spring, which extended pretty nearly to 
July Ist, the month of Juiy has been un- 
usually hot and in some places dry. It 
would seem that it will be difficult for 
some growers to have their late varieties 
in bloom in time for the August shows. 





W. E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 
growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





If you are a professi , commercial, or amateur 
grower, you will find the columns of 
+ . - 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 

brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 

based on —. practical capelencee—met on 
theoretical concl 

In addition to its contributed articles by weil 

known authorities on horticultural su —, di- 

and European ho see Ee Ee 

is are r 

pubiished in the eae . — 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle i is the official organ 

of the National Ascociation of Gardeners, the 

American Association of Park Superintendents. 

Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 

THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 

286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


List on ee. also Wholesale 
for growers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F. D. 
























































Joe Coleman, Grower 
“Gladioli by the Million’’ 
Lexington = Ohio 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Hl. 








We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Send us your address for our 
wholesale price list. 


Cushman Gladiolus Co. 
Sylvania, Ohio 








Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 

Natick, Massachusetts 








See the Sights 


One of the sights well worth 
seeing while at the BOSTON 
SHOW, Aug. 11, 12 and 13, 
will be the display of Gladioli 
and Dahiias in my fields. I 
am testing out over one hundred 
novelties and thousands of 
seedling Glads and some two 
hundred and fifty Dahlias. 


To get here take the Boston 
& Worcester Electric from Hor- 
ticultural Hall express to Fram- 
ingham Junction. Change cars 
there for Saxonville. Ride to 
the end of the line and walk 
— up the street one half 
mile. 


You are all welcome at 


Riverbank Gardens 


Raymond W. Swett 


Saxonville - “ Mass. 




















Gladioli Exclusively 














Grand Prize Gladioli 
If you want the World’s Best, 


up-to-date strain, unrivaled for size, 
vigor and wonderful colorings, ask 
to be placed on our mailing list. 


Metzner Floral Co. 
Mountain View - - Cal. 

















M. F. WRIGHT 
Gladiolus Grower 


1906 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Wholesale Growers of Glads. more 
than a Quarter of a Century. 





HANQDUNENOUGGNLDUSNOOUNONNDONNGUSNSUUNNONNUNOGNOUNNNOUN8O0UNNNUNOGNNDENELOUNONGIONONNOTOONLUONOAObONNOUOOOOONOOAOON 


: Portage County 


AUEUNUOONCAUNGHOUUUUTO NONE GENNGeROOUUHOIE ERE 





Childs’ 
Gladioli 


Garden 
Gladdeners 


Wholesale or Retail Catalog 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 











* 





A NEW DEPARTURE 


You will now have the opportunity to purchase direct 
from us through our 


New RETAIL Catalogue 


Do not fail to have your name on our Mailing List. 
Send it today. 


A. H. AUSTIN CoO., 





WAYLAND, OHIO 


nH 


PTT 





E. E. STEWART. 


Wholesale Grower of : 


GLADIOL! 


| List of 85 varieties. 


+ 


Brooklyn - - 





Mich. 





+ 











Pome 





















Hillegom - 





Gladioli--- 


to our American Friends 


Are you interested in growing the newest and best marked va- 
rieties of the Gladiolus? 


Now is we time to order them, and before placing any orders please 
write for our new list which we have now completed. We are sure 
same will! interest you, as we have not spared any time nor trouble 
to select the best and newer varieties. Our friends will be well 
pleased in favoring us with a trial order. Our main catalogue of 
other things such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Shrubs and 
Plants, of which we grow large stocks will be ready soon, and will 

be sent free on application. 


C. KEUR & SONS 


American Branch, 8-10 Bridge St., New York 


- Holland 











BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Complete bound copies of THE 

MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 

ail h~ ng thes Il, with iapenen, 

are now available. ey aggregatenearly 

oh onal infor- 

mation. Muaited to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $2.50 for the two. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 











Geo. S. Woodruff 
GLADIOLVS GROWER 


Best Sorts and Mixiures 


Instructive Catalogue of over 150 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Independence, lowa 





| 


Namec Varieties and Collections. | 

















Of Course 


YOU are interested in Gladioli, and 
of course, WE want to sell them to 
you—that’s what we grow them for, 
and we grow many of the very 
best varieties. 

We know too, that as you love the 
Gladiolus, you are interested in other 
wonderfully fine flowers, that bloom 
earlier in the season, such as the 
Peony~—queen of all flowers, the 
Irises, german, japanese and siberian 
—first cousins to the orchids, and 
the sweetly old fashioned Hardy 
Perennial Phlox—and lots of other 
fine flowers that used to be in 
“Mother’s Garden.” 

Write to us, and tell us your wants, 
and we will help you to plan a gar- 
den that will give you beautiful 
flowers from frost to frost. 


Trade List to Dealers. 
“They do so well 

It’s easy to tell 

They’re grown in Grinnell.” 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
GRINNELL, IOWA. 

















GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Patan 60 nen coat so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1.00 per doz. 


Send for our new retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties, 
All of our own growing ai fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, Iowa 

















Westerbeek & Klyn | | Papet.tiite Narcissus 


stock. Ready to ship— 


bd Large gee. per, 100, 1. 50; per 1000, a 
Sassenheim, Holland Second Size, LO i) 


Hyacinths-Large Minature, Mix- 
“ ed Colors, Nice Sound Stock— 
Write to Per 100, $1.50; per 1000, $14.00 

This Mixture is made up from Named 


14 Stone St. New York, NY. Sorts of best kinds—Now Ready. 


Cc. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 





























Pymatuning Gardens 
Gladioli 
AIS 


Bidwell & Fobes 


Kinsman - - - - = Qhio 
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| 
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IRIS 


Iris ean be safely planted 
from the middle of August 
until late fall or in the 
spring. 

I have a large supply of the best of 
the standard varieties, and a few 
of my own productions which are 
better than any Iris I have ever seen. 
My trial plot has been moved, and 
I have nearly 200 named varieties 
of German Iris in a mixture. These 
I offer for $1.00 per dozen, $6.00 
per 100. 

You will hear more of my new Iris 
later on. 











Both wholesale and retail. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


The same old firm with a new name; 
‘Same policy—Same service; 
At the same stand. 
FORMERLY 


Clark W. Brown 


NOW 


C. W. Brown & Son 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Ashland - Massachusetts 


A nice box of bicoms with 

each variety labeled with name will 

be sent you post free, up to the 4th 
zone fer $1.00 

































Catalogue Trade 


To SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS 


We are growers and jobbers in 


Gladiolus 


and all other BULBS. 





REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed :Store 


WA) CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay S 





























ORDER NOW 


Place your order at once for fall 
or winter delivery of 


Pendleton, Peace, War, Schwaben, 
Pink Perfection, Etc. 


Watch for my display at the Boston 
Exhibition August 11-13. 





Cut Flowers 


from first class stock by the 100 or 1000 by 
express at market rates. 








Gift Boxes 


of choice cut spikes sent parcel post anywhere 
in New England 50c. and $1.00 each, 
—my selection. 

















Thanking my customers and friends for very gen- 
erous patronage, I extend a cordial invitation to visit 
my field during the blooming season. I am located 
one mile west of Woburn Center on the Woburn- 
Lexington car line, corner of Willow and Lexington 
Streets. ; 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 
Woburn - - - Mass. 























